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334 The Old Testament Student. 

In my opinion the present needs of our theological seminaries are in the line 
of greater familiarity with the Bible ; instruction in the methods of evangelization 
(revivals, after-meetings, dealing with enquirers, mission services, etc.); and in- 
struction in the sociological relations of the Church to labor, poverty and crime. 

William Hates "Wakd. 
Office of The Independent, New York, February 23, 1886. 



THE ALPHABETICAL PSALMS. 

By Geoege Dana Boabdman, D. D., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



The alphabetical Psalms are Psalms in which the letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet are used as the letters of names and words are used in modem acrostics. 
Psalm cxix. is a palmary instance. It consists of twenty-two sections, answer- 
ing to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Each section consists 
of eight couplets, each couplet beginning with the same letter. Thus each of the 
distichs in the first section begins with the letter Akph; each of the distichs in 
the second section begins with the letter Beth ; and so with each of the remain- 
ing twenty sections. 

Now it may seem strange that such artificial peculiarities (some might be 
tempted to call them conceits) should be allowed a place in a book so august as 
the Bible, " written," as we are wont to say, " with God's own finger." It might 
be argued that Deity, in making his communications to mankind, would not 
" accommodate " himself so far as to present his truths in a form so mechanical 
and puerile. It might be argued that such stately truths as form the Bible should 
be robed in a language as stately. Accordingly, in this artificial structure and 
arrangement — in these acrostics and alliterations, in these plays upon words and 
letters and sounds, in short, in these artifices — we are told, is an argument against 
their inspiration.- 

The argument is more specious than valid. God inspiring the sacred writers 
gave them his thoughts : but he allowed them to express those thoughts in words 
and ways of their own. He breathed into them his truths : but he left it with them 
to express those truths in the way which seemed to them best ; that is to say, ac- 
cording to their circumstances — their education, temperament, habits of life, etc. 
Hence the immense variety of biblical style, ranging from the epic of Job to the 
logic of Paul. This, in fact, is the reason why the Bible is so wonderfully adjust- 
ible to every variety of human temperament, and experience, and feeling. 

But why did the sacred writers, in expressing in their own way the thoughts 
of God, resort to such artificial expedients as acrostics, alliterations, and the like ? 
The answer is easy. Poetry (and God's thoughts as expressed in the Psalms are 
expressed in poetic form) is, and in the nature of the case must be, more or less a 
matter of assonance and rhythm and strophe ; and so more or less a matter of 
artifice. For example : One of the artifices of the English poet is often seen in 
the terminations of his lines, as when he ends them with rhymes. On the other 
hand, one of the artifices of the Hebrew poet is often seen in the commencements 
of his lines, as when he begins them in the alphabetic psalms with the same let- 
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ters or similar sounds. The Hebrew method doubtless seems to us more artificial 
than the English. But this is because we are less familiar with it. We do not 
deem it puerile for the modem poet to end his lines artificially : was it puerile 
for the ancient poet to begin his lines artificially ? 

Nor is this all. It must be remembered that in ancient times there were no 
printing-presses to record and preserve the poet's effusions. If they were pre- 
served at all, they were chiefly preserved in the amber of memory. How much 
memory is aided by these artifices of structure and arrangement is apparent from 
the fact that most persons remember poetry, especially rhymes, more easily than 
they remember prose. 

Another circumstance ought to be added. Some of the Psalms were composed 
while the Israelites were in captivity. Exiles from the land of their fathers, they 
were greatly aided in their devotions and in the memory of their ancestral songs 
by these artificial devices of parallelisms, alliterations, and alphabetic order. 

These considerations, and others which might be added, are suflBcient to repel 
the charge of puerility which has sometimes been brought against the Hebrew 
poetry. 



THE INTERPRETATION OF AMOS V., 25, 26. 

By Professor P. B. Denio, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 



It is said by Wellhausen and one, at least, of his followers that the literary 
prophets teach that a sacrificial system was no part of Mosaism. [Wellhausen, 
Histoiy of Israel, pp. 66 seq.; Robertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 
pp. 287 seq.] The following passages are pressed into service to prove the state- 
ment : Isa. I., 11-15 ; Hos. iv., 6-11 ; viii., 11-13 ; Mic. vi., 6-9 ; Amos ii., 4 ; 
v., 21-27; Jer. vii., 21-23. The two last passages are the really impoi-tant ones. 
The remaining passages will readily fall into the line indicated by these two. 

Amos v., 21-27. The historical setting of Amos' prophecy is this: Amos 
was sent to the northern kingdom where the worship rendered to Yahwe was 
schismatic and mingled with idolatrous practices. Verses 21-24 are a declaration 
of the unacceptable nature of this worship. " I hate, I despise your feasts, and I 
will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your 
burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them : neither will I regard 
the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of thy 
songs ; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But let judgment roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream." The last verse announces the 
fact that a punishment for their disobedience is to sweep over the land. Verse 27 
announces the same fact. " Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond 
Damascus, saith the Lord, whose name is the God of hosts." The verses to be 
examined are the 25th and the 26th. 

Several grammatical points are to be noted : (1) At the beginning of the 25th 
verse is the syllable haz. It may be the article or the sign of a question, (a) The 
following reasons are quite strong against regarding it as the article : The word 
*' offerings " has no article. The two words " sacrifices and offerings " are used 



